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“TI will send you our teapot.” 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: his work. He earned good wages, and his‘family ought 

- to have been well provided for; but, although he was 

4 STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. neither idle nor intemperate, his home was one of the 
By the Author of ‘*Goldstone,” ‘‘The Sunset of a | most wretched in the village., His wife was a slatternly 
Life,” &c. gossip, who took no pains to make her husband com- 

fortable, nor her children tidy. Their late dwelling 
had been a disgrace to any woman having the use of her 
hands; and there was no likelihood that a new house 
Soon after Christopher and Dorothy were settled in | would induce her to turn over a new leaf in this 

their new home, the smaller cottages, which stood one respect. 
on each side of theirs, were finished and tenanted. | It was almost a wonder that a respectable landlord 
Number one, which formed the commencement of the | was willing to have them for his first occupants; but 
street, consisted of two roféms and a washhouse, and | Mr. Bristéw, the owner of number one and number . 
was rented by a man and his wife of the name of Olive. | three, had but recently come to the village, and was’ 
Ralph Olive was a bricklayer, and a capital hand at | not, therefore, intimately acquainted with its inhabi* 
vb 
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ants. He had made inquiries about Ralph upon his | It was unfortunate that she had done so, for she was 


applying for the cottage, and heard everywhere that he | 
was sober and industrious, and very punctual in the 
— of his rent. And the information was correct. | 

hatever Ralph or his wife might leave unpaid in their 
domestic expenditure, the rent was never behindhand ; | 
for when Ralph received his weekly wages he subtracted | 
from them the sum due to his landlord, and left it at | 
his house on his way from work. 

It is possible that Ralph had a shrewd suspicion that 
if he carried home all his money it would melt away | 
under his wife’s thriftless management, for they were 
never out of debt; and as he was determined to have a 
roof over his head, if he had not much peace under it, he 
adopted this method of securing it. 

So that Mr. Bristow let his newly built cottage to | 
Ralph Olive without any hesitation. He would not, 
perhaps, have done so if he had had the least idea of 
the condition it would be in by the end of a twelve- 
month. 

But if Mr. Bristow was in happy ignorance respecting 
the habits of Ralph and his wife, so was not Christopher. 
He knew Ralph well, through their being frequently 
employed upon the same job, and he was also pretty 
well acquainted with the character of his wife. He 
was therefore sorry when he found that they were to be 
such near neighbours. 

And Dorothy was even more discomposed than he 
was, when she ascertained what sort of people they 
were. She saw Mrs. Olive come to the cottage one 
morning, bringing a few tawdry chimney ornaments 
which were too fragile to be entrusted in the cart 
which they would have for the removal of their furni- 
ture; and one glance at her was enough for Dorothy. 

Ralph’s wife had on a gay-patterned gown, which 
some lady had given her, and which, if she had kept 
it for best, would have lasted decent for a year or two; 
but, taken as it was into downright every-day wear, 
and not careful wear either, it had become, by this 
time, dirty and ragged, and unfit for respectable ser- 
vice. Two flounces, edged with trimming, and a skirt 
which trailed behind her on the ground, did not add to 
the neatness of her appearance. 

Why could not the ‘‘lady ” have taken off the trim- 
ming, and have abridged the length, before the dress 
departed out of her possession ? For if ladies are so 
inconsiderate as to furnish poor women with ready- 
made finery, it is scarcely to be expected that the 
recipients of their bounty will have sufticient good sense 
to make suitable alterations for themselves. 

An old shawl pinned round her throat, and a black 
net bonnet, full of ‘‘grtificials,’’ on, or rather half off, 
her untidy head, confboted Mrs. Olive’s attire. 

Can you blame Dorothy if, instead of being charmed 
with the prospect of having her for a neighbour, she 
heartily wished that the Olives had located themselves 
at the other end of the village ? 

Two small children, whose faces and pinafores were 
smeared with the bread and treacle which they were 
munching, trotted by their mother’s side; and a bigger 
girl, who bid fair to form an exact counterpart of Mrs. 
Olive, followed with a large basket of apples, out of 
which she helped herself as she walked along. 

Dorothy saw them from her front garden, where she 
was tying up a weak plant; but, as the cottages were 
detached, she was not quite close to them, and she 
popped hastily indoors as they approached, in order 
that she might avoid the necessity of speaking to them. 
She thought herself unobserved, for Dorothy would 
not have been “ypones rude even to a beggar, but 
Mrs. Olive had noticed her lilac print among the 





bushes, and had seen her abrupt flight into the house. 


sharp enough to guess the reason, and it prejudiced her 
against Dorothy. It also gave some colour to the re- 


port which she did not fail to spread, about ‘‘that ’ere * 


fine wife of Christopher’s holding up her head so high 
that she could not see commoner folks than herself, 
though they were right under her nose.” 

The household goods which the Olives brought with 
them, when they removed from their former abode, 
were of the poorest description, and bore plain marks 
of rough usage. The bedding was so remote from 
cleanliness, that it was difficult to associate any ideas 
of repose with it ; the chairs were none of them whole, 
some minus a leg, others a rail, and all grimy with 
dirt ; and Dorothy would have been sadly dismayed if 
she had been obliged to partake of a meal cooked in 
either of the dingy saucepans or frying-pan. 

Both Ralph and his wife seemed in a very cross 
humour. The fatigues of ‘‘ flitting” had exhausted 
the small stock of patience which Mrs. Olive possessed ; 
for she was so lazy and slow in her general movements, 
that any extra exertion was really trying to her; and 
the bustle of getting things to rights in a fresh place, 
amidst the discomfort of wanting your tea when there 
is none ready for you, seldom improves anybody’s 
temper, unless it be that of a child’s. 

Children, bless them! enjoy the confusion and dis- 
order of such a scene, and make fan out of the passing 
perplexities. The little Olives: had*eertainly need of 
all the good humour and good spirits which they could 
command upon that occasion, for they met with little 
else but rebuffs from their parents. 

Ralph was proverbial among his fellow-workmen for 
his surliness of temper. ‘‘ As touchy as Ralph Olive,” 
was a common saying among them. ’ 

And at home he was, of course, worse than abroad ; 
for his provocations there were greater, and he was 
under less self-restraint. 

There was really some excuse for a man who had 
such a wife and such a home as he had being “‘ put 
out” at times; but then his wife would have been 
better and his home would have been cleaner if he had 
been kinder to his wife, and if he had not worn out her 
affection for him by his harshness and selfishness. 

A giddy, thoughtless young thing when he married 
her, she might, with a different ‘husband, have been 
steadied and improved, for she was then of a mould- 
able disposition ; but Ralph made no allowance for the 
bad training which she had always had, and which 
should have hindered his choosing such a-girl for a 
wife; and his aggravating temper soon crushed’ the 
slight desire which she at first had to do her duty in 
her new station of life. 

She ought to have borne with his cross moods; she 
ought to have tried to soothe and to suit him. 

Yes, we know very well what is expected from a 
wife ; but Matty Olive knew little about it, and cared 
still less. ‘‘She was not going to be trampled upon,” 
she said, ‘‘ while she was able to stand up for herself: 
if Ralph did not choose to study her comfort, she 
shouldn’t study his; and if he was always a-grumbling 
about something, it was not likely she should hold her 
tongue like a lamb; no, that indeed she shoulda’t !” 

With such an ill-matched pair as this, you can easily 
conceive the cat-and-dog sort of life which they led. 
Wrangling and fault-finding seemed to be as indis- 
pensable to them as their daily food ; and if anybody 
ever ventured to remonstrate respecting this state of 
affairs, each laid the blame, upon the other. 

How many, alas! are the homes in our country which 
are modelled after this fashion!—homes where there 
is discord instead of peace; unkindness where love 
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should be all-pervading ; and where happiness is wil- 
fully thrust aside by self-made misery. What must be 
the future of those little ones who are cradled amidst 
such scenes, and reared in such a moral atmosphere ? 

But we must return to the Olives, moving into their 
new cottage. 

Dorothy, in her neat kitchen, was just preparing her 
own and her husband’s tea. How nice and natty she 
looked in her dark stuff gown, relieved by a snowy 
white collar ! and how cheerful she seemed, as she and 
the bright little kettle sang merrily together, while she 
toasted and buttered some bread for Christopher! 

You are thinking, probably, that hot buttered toast 
was rather extravagant. 

But then Christopher was very fond of it; and 
though a working man, he had but a poor appetite; so 
that Dorothy was glad to get him something tempting. 
She would have eaten dry bread herself—I believe she 
did sometimes—rather than have deprived Christopher 
of any little luxury. 

The tea was well drawn and ready to be poured out 
when Christopher came in from work. He told Dorothy 
what a contrast the Olives’ unarranged kitchen pre- 
sented to theirs, for he had seen through the open door 
as he passed, that the things were still all sixes and 
sevens ; that there was neither fire in the grate, nor 
food on the table ; and that one little fellow was crying 
and sobbing. 

‘*Poor children !”’ said Dorothy, ‘‘ they, no doubt, 
want their tea. Here is plenty of boiling water in the 
kettle ; I will run in and offer Mrs. Olive as much as 
she likes of it, for she has had no time, I dare say, to 
light a fire; and perhaps their coals have not come in 

et.” 

Away went Dorothy on her benevolent errand. Her 
offer was accepted, though not very courteously, for 
Mrs. Olive said she did not much care to have any tea 
while they were in such a muddle; and as to where the 


‘It’s not in my pocket, that’s all I can tell you,” 
said his amiable partner. 

‘¢'You’ve wasted it on some rubbish or other, then,” 
said Ralph, getting into a passion. 

‘*Mayhap I have,” answered Matty, in a provoking 
tone ; ‘‘but it certainly wasn’t in buying nasty tobacco,” 
she added, pointing to the short, black, well-filled pipe 
which Ralph held in his hand, and which he had been 
smoking. 

Dorothy now interposed, for Ralph’s face grew so 
dark, that she was afraid of what might come next. 

“Tf you will let your little girl go in with me,”’ she 
said, ‘‘I will send you back owr teapot; I have only 
just made the tea, it is very good, and then you will 
be able to have it immediately.” 

Mrs. Olive had the grace to say ‘‘ Thank you,” and 
Ralph muttered something about Christopher’s having 
to wait for his tea; but Dorothy answered pleasantly, 
‘*Oh, we are not in any hurry for ours; but I am sure 
you must want yours very much, for I always think 
there is nothing so refreshing as a cup of tea when one 
is tired out as you are.” 

The little girl, Betsy, went as directed and brought 
back the tea. p 

‘‘Oh my! what a fine place she’s got, mother!” was 
her eager exclamation as she put Dorothy’s shining 
pot on the rickety table. ‘‘There’s such a heap of 
things on the dresser, and bright tins that you can see 
your face in over the mantelshelf; and a lot of carpet 
in front of the fire.” 

**Oh yes, child, I know,” said the mother, enviously ; 
‘*she’s trying to set herself up for a lady. Nice neigh- 
bours they'll be, with such airs as they give them- 


| selves !”’ 


‘* She don’t give herself airs, at all events,” said 
Ralph. ‘‘She’s a civil-spoken young woman, and I’m 
sure it was neighbourly of her to let us have the tea.” 

‘I’m not so soon imposed upon,”’ said Matty. ‘I 








cups and saucers were, she knew no more than the man 
in the moon did. 

The latter difficulty was instantly removed by the | 
little Betsy dragging forward a basket of jingling | 
crockery. Dorothy helped her to unfasten it, but when 
they took out the contents, oh, what breakages were | 
discovered ! Two cups were parted from their handles, | 
three saucers were chipped and cracked, and the only | 
milk-jug, determined not to hold milk any longer, had | 
smashed itself to pieces ! | 

What marvel, seeing how they had been packed ? | 
Would any sensible woman, thought Dorothy, have 
crammed such fragile things into a basket, with 
scarcely a scrap of paper between them ? 

sut then Mrs, Olive was not a sensible woman. 

Ralph stepped out of the back room when he heard 
his wife’s exclamations ; and he began to storm at her 
for her carelessness. Dorothy slipped away to fetch 
the hot water, as she had no wish to listen to their | 
squabbles; but she only avoided one to be entertained 
with another. When she returned with her kettle, 
Mrs. Olive was setting an old brown teapot, with a 
broken spout and a damaged lid, on the table; and 
Ralph was just in the act of discovering that the | 
bottle, which usually contained their tea, was—empty/ 

‘* Dear, dear! the last bit was used yesterday,” said 
Matty. 

‘Then why didn’t you get some more ?” demanded 
Ralph. ‘But it’s just like you; you never think of 
nothing till it’s wanted.” 
ep I'd no money, if I had ha’ thought of it,” retorted | 

atty. 

‘No money! Why, I gave you five shillings last 
afternoon ; where is it ?”’ 











believe she only came in about the tea that she might 


| see what we was a-doing, and what sort of things we’d 


got.” —(How some people delight in attributing mean 
motives to others !)—‘‘She won’t trouble us much 
more, I reckon; we sha’n’t be half grand enough for 
her.” 

Mrs. Olive was not altogether mistaken in this opinion 
of herself and of Dorothy. 

Dorothy pitied both parents and children, and she 
made one or two feeble attempts to better their con- 
dition by proffering some good advice to the former ; 
but when it was coolly rejected, and sarcastic hints 
were thrown out about ‘‘folks minding their own busi- 
ness,” and ‘‘saving their breath to cool their broth,” 
Dorothy, quickly offended, withdgew, like a snail into 
its cosy shell, and left the Olives to blunder along by 
themselves. 

Dorothy was naturally kind-hearted, but she had not 
yet attained to that charity which suffereth long, and 
is not easily provoked ; neither was she herself in pos- 
session of the only remedy which could effectually heal 
her neighbours’ maladies. Had this true panacea been 


| enjoyed by her, she would patiently and. perseveringly 


have sought to induce Ralph and his wife to make trial 
of it in their own case. 





Cuarter VII.—Two Sipges To A QUESTION. 


Werks and months passed cheerfully but quietly away, 
and Christopher and his wife found their married life 
glide evenly along. Its novelty, of course, wore off, 
but being really attached to each other, their love 
as it flowed on gained in depth, as true love ‘always 
does. Everybody told Christopher what a.good wife 
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he had, and everybody assured Dorothy that she had a | 
pattern husband. And both were well satisfied with 
each other and with themselves. 

When the anniversary of their wedding day came 
round they had a party in commemoration of it. It | 
was not the first party, but it was the largest. They | 
were fond of company, and I think they were also fond 
of making a little show before their neighbours. They | 
were proud of their pretty house and their nice furni- | 
ture; and they liked it to be seen how much more 
stylish their little entertainments were than those | 
given by their neighbours. Dorothy, through living | 
in high families, had superior notions to the generality, 
of working men’s wives. 

We are apt to think that only grand people care for 
display, but there may be as much worldliness in the 
heart of a mechanic or a servant-girl as in the bosom of 
a lord or a lady. 

Dorothy and her husband had no lack of acquaint- 
ances, for as they were thriving in the world their 
society was courted ; and Mrs. Sykes, the baker’s wife, 
with her showy daughter, Harriet, Sophy Edwards, 
the pretty young dressmaker, and others of the same 
class, were always ready for a tea-drinking at Christo- 
pher Bond’s cottage. There was sure to be plenty of 
good fare, merry singing, and lively conversation ; and 
this was all very agreeable to those who were sociably 
inclined. But such summer-day acquaintances were as 
yet untried, and might not prove to be friends that 
could be depended upon in the day of adversity. 

Indeed, the contrary might safely be argued from the 
comments which some of them would afterwards make 
among themselves respecting Christopher and his wife. 

‘‘How did you enjoy yourself last night, Mrs. 
Sykes?” said Mrs. Fowler, her next-door neighbour, 
the morning after the party above referred to. 

‘*Oh, tolerably, thank you, Mrs. Fowler; I don’t 
care much, you know, for going out; but they are 
good customers, so I can’t very well refuse.” 

‘* Plenty to eat and drink, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, there was a first-rate set-out for supper.” 

‘*Such beautiful meat pie, wasn’t there, ’ma?” said 
Miss Harriet. 

She was too refined to use such a homely word as 
mother. 

‘Yes; Dorothy is an excellent hand at pastry, and 
she spares no expense for the ingredients. I cannot 
tell where she finds money for it all.” 

‘‘ Why, Christopher’s earnings must be considerable 
now.” 

‘*It is to be hoped they are; but between you and 
me, Mrs. Fowler, tre is not quite so attentive to his 
business as he shoul be.” 

“You don’t say so! Why, I thought he was such a 
hard-working man.” 

‘So he is, in one sense; but he does not stick 
regular to it as old Miles did. Sometimes he works 
like a horse ; and at other times he’s here, there, and 
everywhere : you can’t depend upon him.” 

‘* Ah, that won’t do, Mrs. Sykes.” 

‘Of course it won’t. It may do at present, but it 
won’t answer in the long run.” 

‘* He always was fond of pleasure-taking.” 

** Yes, and Dorothy encourages him in it. 
opinion she likes it herself.” 

**No doubt of it. She is pretty-looking, and she 
knows it.” - 

‘La, Mrs. Fowler!” said Harriet, ‘‘do you call her 
pevtiy' She is rather good-looking, perhaps, but her 
ace is too long and her eyes are too large for anything 
more.” 


It is my 





And the young lady glanced at herself in the old 


pier-glass over the mantelshelf, and evidently pre- 
ferred her own fat cheeks, and small, inexpressive blue 


eyes. 

‘* Well, pretty or plain,” said Mrs. Fowler, ‘she 
dresses uncommonly well, and dress sets off any 
woman.” 

‘Oh, she had such a lovely new dress on last 
evening, Mrs. Fowler! It was made with a point in 
front and a point behind,—the newest fashion, you 
know; and trimmed with such sweet gimp.” 

‘*She told me it was a present to her,” said Mrs. 
Sykes, ‘‘ but that was only an excuse for having it, 
I fancy. She will cost her husband a pretty penny for 
clothes if she goes on at the rate she has begun.” 

‘* Yes, let her come to have half a dozen children,” 
replied Mrs. Fowler, ‘‘ and she must act a little differ- 
ently. But she seems, to me, one of those that will 
have a thing if she can possibly get it, and not be over- 
particular about the means either.” 

‘You are about right, Mrs. Fowler. Well, in a free 
country everybody must please themselves; but it is 
really ridiculous for common folks to ape the manners 
and customs of the gentry. Why should Dorothy stick 
herself up above the rest of us? She——” 

**You should see her dinner-table,” exclaimed Har- 
riet, ‘‘I mean, as she has it every day. It is as prim 
and proper as Lady Elgin’s can be.” 

‘* Well, I never!” ejaculated Mrs. Fowler. 

‘* Yes ; I went in one day with a message from ’ma, 
and there was such a beautiful damask cloth on, and 
white-handled knives and forks, and a cruet-stand, and 
a crochet cover over the bread-basket ; and glasses in- 
stead of mugs to drink out of.” 

‘*Oh my! what a fuss!” 

‘And then only pork and beans for dinner, Mrs. 
Fowler, for she had just been straining the water off 
the beans. A grand dinner to make such a fuss about, 
wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. Fowler laughed. ‘‘She has no idea how silly 
such things look to sensible people. However, pride 
must have a fall, and you may live to see her eat a bit 
of dinner in as plain a fashion as I do.” 

‘And thankful to get it, perhaps,” said Harriet. 

‘¢ Well, we're as well off as they are,” added Mrs. 
Sykes, ‘‘ but I’m glad to say there ain’t no nonsense 
in our goings on. We don’t pretend to gentility.” 

Such is the way of the world. Avail yourself of 
your neighbours’ hospitality, get all you can out of 
them, speak them fair to their face, and then make 
censorious and uncharitable remarks about them behind 
their back ! 

And is not this too often the practice of many pro- 
fessed Christians ? 

You need not have disputed the last assertion of 
Mrs. Sykes, had you followed Harriet into the small 
back"room and seen her lay a tumbled, dingy-looking 
cloth on thei table, and place on it the uncleaned 
knives and forks, the salt and mustard without any 
spoon to either, and the half-loaf of bread both plate- 
less and knifeless. There were certainly no pretensions 
there to gentility—or ee: 

Why should persons, because they have not three 
hundred a year, be uncouth in their behaviour? Why 
should they not be as nice and tidy in their ways as 
the mistress of a larger house is in her ways? ‘‘ Let 
everything be done decently and in order,” is a good 
maxim for homes as well as for churches, and for poor 
homes as well as for rich ones. Was Mrs. Fowler the 
sensible woman she imagined herself to be, because 
she sat down that day to her dinner with no cloth on 
her table, and with but one knife for carving and 
eating ? 
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But it is possible, on the other hand, to make an 
idol of our virtues; and to suppose that, because we 
are better in our domestic and moral habits than our 
neighbours, we have a stronger claim upon God’s mercy, 
and less need of a Saviour’s righteousness. This was 
Dorothy’s snare ; and it may be that it is yours, dear 
reader. 

While it is important to have a clean house, it is of 
far more importance to have a clean heart; and the 
fairest home is no compensation in God’s sight for the 
want of that inward purity without which none can 
stand before Him. Dorothy congratulated herself upon 
being so superior in every respect to her miserable 
neighbours, the Olives ; she was not aware that at one 
point they met on common ground, that of sinners ; 
and that one common salvation was alike needed by, 
and offered to, both. As she passed by their cottage, 
and caught glimpses of their mismanagement, and heard 
snatches of their disputes, she often unconsciously 
echoed in her thoughts the thanksgiving of the Phari- 
see, ‘‘I thank Thee that I am not-as others, even as 
these my neighbours.” 








MARY BRACE TODD. 


BY HER FATHER. 





I Am sitting alone in my study. No human being 
knows what I am doing, or thinking. I go back—or 
rather, the past comes to me; and I see a little 
prattler, bright, full of life, very old of her age, filling 
all my home with sunbeams, I see her coming home 
from a neighbour's with the little basket on her arm 
full of ducks’ eggs, and which, characteristically, she 
will not part with till she has seen them safely de- 
posited under a setting hen. I see her as I used to 
stand at the door and watch her little form clothed in 
scarlet merino, twirling her little satchel with one 
hand, and with a mother's care leading her little sister, 
as she returned from school. I see her little hands 
arranging her gifts and treasures in the little red book- 
case which with my own hands I made for her— 
arranged with consummate skill; and there in my 
upper entry it stands at this moment, just as she placed 
it long years ago! Not one thing injured, broken, 
or altered! Books were the only playthings that she 


child, my arm was too short. But I saw her led forth 
by a Hand mightier than mine, and I followed after to 
see her come to land, and to sing of salvation on the 
shore. Hope gradually poured her warm, soft light 
into the soul, and darkness and distress were gone. 
The child received the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child, and from that hour religion became interwoven 
into her character, and created a conscience as sensi- 
tive to all that was wrong as the naked eyeball to the 
sunlight of noon. 

I am thinking of the excellent school formed in this 
place—of the many daughters educated there—and of 
this, my own—the first in her class ; and of the Latin 
oration which she wrote, and which was read by her 
teacher at the examination. 

And her school-days were over. She was in her 
eighteenth year, and besides her English, she could read 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and German; and 
in all these, one perhaps excepted, she daily read the 
Scriptures to the end of life. Homer was music as she 





read him. 

| I thought we had educated our daughter. But no! 
| There were to be eighteen years more of education— 
| such as no father’s heart can recall without anguish, 
| and whose end is beyond his comprehension. 

She at once took her place in a very important posi- 
tion as a teacher; but in a few months returned home 
prostrate and sick. Then began a contest between 
sickness and health, life and death, which lasted 
through life. I soon found that her feet were growing 
heavy, and did not respond to the elasticity of youth, 
and my heart began to sink. 

A little after, slowly, slowly, the feet began to 
shuffle—a very little, and then to drag. Pains began 
to reveal their places of power, and the question now ~ 
was, ‘‘Can she ever walk well?” q 

When we carried her to this city, to this and to that © 
“cure,” having consultations with the most skilful | 
physicians, we were full of hope. For eight years she © 
dragged herself around, taking hold of chairs and ba- § 
nisters, and armsof friends. Hope never forsook her or 
us. 
But when, ten years ago, I returned from Europe, 
and found her in her wheel-chair, no longer able to § 
walk, the last rainbow of hope on the clouds seemed to 
break and fall around her, a bow whose fragments were | 
never again to be gathered up. 





really valued, unless it was to play the housekeeper and 
‘thelp mother.” Was my heart unduly foolish when in | 
school her bright, intelligent countenance, awake to | 
everything around her, her lessons clear, and well | 
understood, her enthusiasm in study almost irrepress- 
ible, were plainly refreshing to the teacher after being 
in contact with dulness and stupidity? I never at- | 
tempted in any way to stimulate or crowd her mind. 

I am thinking of a sabbath evening, when with much 
trembling I ventured to appoint an ‘‘inquiry meeting” 
—as it seemed to me the Spirit of the Lord was among 
my people. In a dimly lighted room I met—to my 
amazement—over thirty! I am thinking how I went 
up to a little girl who sat by herself weeping bitterly. 
Her head was down. I said, ‘‘ My little one, do you 
so feel your sins that you feel the need of a Saviour ?” 

*“*T do, oh, Ido!” 

‘* Whose little girl are you?” 

‘* Why, father, I’m your own Mary.” 

My blood seemed to curdle cold in my heart! None | 
but a father, situated just like me, can know my feel- 
ings. For weeks she remained in great distress of 
mind, and lay like a little boat rocked in storm, with 
no pilot to guide her into the harbour. Though I | 
waded into the deep waters to reach and save my | 





=~ 


I now see her in her chair-life—eight years more— | 
having days of alternate pain and relief, her hands 
never unemployed, her embroidery skill the admiration 
of hundreds, her books always around her. She ac- 
complished more in these eight years in labour, reading, 
receiving friends, earning money, and giving it in 
charity, than most do in sound health. Many a time 
have [ wept over the money which she put into my 
hands for some religious charity, for I knew that not a 
stitch of the needle was taken to earn it which was not 
accompanied by pain. Her judgment was so clear that 
we all trusted to it, her memory so tenacious that it 
never forgot a fact in its nicest accuracy. She was the 
encyclopedia whom we all consulted, and ‘‘ Mary’s 
room” was the common centre of the family. It is 
now looking just as if waiting for her to come back. 
From that room radiated a cheerfulness and a strength 
of character that imparted hope and ry and con- 
tentment to all who visited it. O child of early pro- | 
mise ! no hopes of childhood and of early youth were 
fulfilled to thee! God seeth not as man seeth. It 
was not thine in the schoolroom to train hundreds of 
minds, and mould character for the great duties of life, 
and its eternal issues, or to lay still deeper the founda- 
tions for all that is great and good in the circle by whom 
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thou wouldst have been called by the most endearing 
names known on earth ; but God gave thee a mission— 
the mission of suffering—to ‘‘suffer God’s will.” 0 | 
weary, suffering child of mine, how sad, but beautiful, 
was the song of thy life ! 

I recall, but dare not dwell on, the last year and a 
half as she lay upon the bed, and went through suf- 
ferings which it is not often given poor humanity to 
know ; when ‘‘ Mary’s room” was the centre of the love 
and tenderness of the whole family, and where so much 
of the brightness of our home was kindled around the 
couch of the sufferer, giving out light and cheer when 
the precious life was wasting away. I never heard a 
murmur or repining that her poor life had been a wreck, 
and its mission left unrevealed. 

I recall the last hour. How we hung breathless over 
her in our tears! after two months of the most excru- 
ciating pains, held in abeyance only by those powerful 
agencies which modern skill has provided for the 
alleviation of sufferings ; when we felt that the hand 
was near which was to lift the veil only enough for her 
to pass behind it, shorter and shorter the breath | 
came ; and just as the moment had come for the pro- 
mise, ‘‘It shall come to pass, that at evening time it 
shall be light,” the eyes that had been closed for days 
and nights opened and gazed with a light, a beauty, 
and an expression of joy, such as I never saw before in | 
a human countenance. Ifa thousand children of light 
had been revealed to her, and a thousand harps of 
heaven had burst upon her ear, the smile of life in 
death, of immortality in its triumphs, could not have 
been more decisive. She seemed to say,— 





“T see a Hand ye cannot see, 
Beckoning me away.” 

My poor suffering one is at rest! We have buried 
her. 1 was never aware that we did much or little for 
her while with us, but I cannot now recall one thing 
more that we could have done for her. I sit alone and 
think. She seems to be going further and further from 
me, and faster than I can follow. Shall I ever over- 
take her? When I come to the border land will she 
be far off ¢ 

I sometimes walk in the garden of Hope, and it 
seems as if I could see her form now and then gliding 
among the trees, and her face turned toward me and 
saying, ‘‘ Why, father, I am your own Mary.” 

J.T. 


“LET ME GO, FOR THE DAY 
BREAKETH.” 


“T have stood on the soft green summer sod, 

Enjoying the perfume of earth’s bright flowers, 
And have lifted my hand and heart to God, 

In thanks for the gladness of those sweet hours. 
But flowers and sunshine have faded away 
’Mid the clouds and tempests of winter’s sway ; 
In the heavenly mansions it is not so: 

The day is breaking; oh, let me go. 
“T have gazed with a longing heart and eye 

On the starry works of my Father’s hand, 
On the blazing lights of the midnight sky, 

That gem the path to that better land,— 
Where the Lamb who hath made all worlds his own 
Dwelleth in light in the midst of the throne ; 
Where the river of life’s sweet waters flow: 

The day is breaking; oh, let me go. 
“J come, I answer thy gentle voice, 

O God, my Father; I hear and see 
The noble army of martyrs rejoice, 

The apostles’ glorious company. 

Far, far from the world of grief and night, 
To the realm of uncreated light, 
Away for ever from sin and woe, 
The day is breaking; oh, let me go.” 
MILDRED NORMAN. 


NO PEACE WITH ROME. 

During the conflict between the Protestants and 
Romanists in the Netherlands, the Count de Bossut, 
under the Duke of Alva, with a body of Spanish troops, 
marched against Rotterdam. The people of the town 
were extremely averse to the admission of the Spaniards, 
but their leader assured the magistrates that he would 
not lodge those troops within the city, if he might only 
be permitted to march the several companies through 
it, one by one. They made this concession, but had no 
sooner made it than they repented of it. As soon as 
the treacherous commander got the first company 
within the walls, he ordered them to keep the gates 
open for the rest; and his troops, instigated by his own 
example, attacked the city guards, spread themselves 
over the town, and butchered more than three hundred 
of the inhabitants. 

Again, at the siege of Haerlem, 1573, the garrison, 
under the most solemn assurances of safety, were per- 
suaded to lay down their arms and admit the Spaniards ; 
but the ferocious Duke of Alva and his son had con- 
certed a massacre, and the laying down of their weapons 
only gave complete opportunity to execute it. Hun- 
dreds of French, Scotch, and English soldiers and 
citizens were butchered ; ‘‘nine hundred brave men,” 
says the historian of the reign of Philip the Second, 
‘‘who, trusting to Toledo’s promise, had given up their 





THE stars were pale in the eastern sky, 

As low on his death-bed an old man lay, 
And over his dim and sunken eye 

Shone the first signs of the coming day. 
Restless and sad, through the painful night 
He had waited the coming of morning light; 
A bright smile passed o’er his thin pale lips 
As he noted the signal of night’s eclipse, 
And murmured in accents faint and low, 
“The day is breaking; oh, let me go. 


“ Through the long dark night of earth I have passed, 
My heart has been heavy with sorrow and sin; 

But the night is ended, and morning at last 
Beholdeth the wanderer entering in 

Where night and darkness shall come no more, 

Where sorrow and sin for ever are o’er, 

Where the Lord of life I shall see and know: 

The day is breaking; oh, let me go. 


arms, and thrown themselves upon his mercy, were 
| executed like the vilest malefactors.” 

Concessions to Rome will generally be attended with 
just such results. 


| THE STREAM OF DEATH. 
A MISSIONARY on his way to China, in asermon recently 
| preached, alluded to the fact that every twenty-four 
hours eighty thousand human beings were hurried into 
eternity. He compared this vast multitude to a mighty 
stream, continuous as a flood, approaching the verge of 
death, and then pouring over, as a cataract, into the 
| great ocean depths of eternity. 

Weare all in that stream. Soon it will be our turn to 
plunge over. How few of these souls will ever rise 
again, and reach the shores of safety! How many 
| eternally lost! To which number do you belong? o 
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TEACHING THE BLIND TO READ* 


In a little village in Hertfordshire, lived a 
woman, about fifty years of age, who had 
been mistress of the village school. 
sight from a fever, and, of course, her occupation; and 
gradually retired from the notice of her neighbours, 
owing to her infirmity. 

A clergyman, newly come into the neighbourhood, 
valled upon her, and finding that she never went to 
any place of worship, asked the reason. 

Her answer was, ‘‘that her cottage was two miles 
from the parish church, which her husband, so far as she 
knew, had never entered since they were married ; that 
she had no children to lead her ; and though there was 
one cottage in the lane besides her own, neighbours 
never ‘ bothered’ themselves with her when they went 
the distance of three quarters of a mile to the chapel on 
Sunday evenings.” 

It happened that I was staying in that vicinity for a 
time, so this clergyman came to me to consult as to 
the best means of getting the blind woman taught to 
read. At first we thought of sending her to the blind 
school at St. John’s Wood, but on further considera- 
tion there seemed to be so many difficulties in the way, 


that this design was abandoned. Not willing, how- | 


ever, that this poor woman should go untaught, I re- 
solved myself to learn the system of reading for the 
blind, and then, when I had succeeded, I promised to 
teach the woman. I therefore at once wrote to Lon- 
don for the proper manuals of instruction. 

The books were sent me by post, and in a week I 
was able to read, very slowly, the ‘‘ First Class Book.” 
I then proceeded to the cottage, a very long distance 
from my house, and, without saying who I was, or 
whence I came, knocked at the door. 

A voice from within answered, ‘‘* What do you 
want ?”’ 

The reply, ‘‘To talk to you,” was followed by the 
unbarring of the door, and the following conversation 


took place. 

‘*Why do you bar the door ?” ie 

‘* For fear of tramps, for this is the last cottage near- 
est the wood.” 

‘* And do you live alone ?” 

‘*No; I have a husband.” 

‘*Ts he within ?” 

‘*No; he never comes home till eight at night, and 
leaves at four in the morning.” 

‘‘Your cottage looks so nice, I suppose he earns 
enough to be comfortable ?” 

‘* Yes ; a thresher’s wages are good.” 

‘Tf God has so blessed his labour, how is it you 
never go to his house to give Him thanks ?” 

‘It is very far, and there is no one to take me; 
besides, I feel so angry with God for making me blind.” 

‘* What do you do all day ?” 

‘‘T sweep the house six times, then I know it is 
clean ; and afterwards I sit down and cry.” 

** Why do you cry?” 

‘*Because [ am so very miserable. 
blind, you would ery too.” 

‘*T don’t think I should, for I would learn to read.” 

**Read ! that is impossible !” 

‘* No, it is not impossible, and if you are willing to 
learn, I will teach you.” 

“‘ Learn, that J will; but I don’t believe a blind 
person can do that.” 

‘Never mind ; promise me you will only try to re- 


If you were 


member the little bit I will give you for a lesson, and | resemble the holly tree, which as it rises, and gets 


leave the rest to me.” 


J at once produced ‘‘ Lucas’s Raised Alphabet,” and | heaven, loses the thorny prickles from the leaves. 


oor bling | Would not try .o make out any others, I left her. 


formerly | 
She had lost her | 


taught her two of the letters. Her astonishment was 
very great ; and again obtaining her promise that she 






















Three times every week she had a lesson from me, 
never learning more than two new letters, and to this I 
mainly attribute her success, for in a month she could 
read St. John’s Gospel, and in two months the Psalms. 

The first week she was able to read the Scriptures 
for herself, she laid her head on the table, and burst 
into tears, saying, ‘‘ Excuse me, but these words which 
I have read years ago, never spoke tome in such a way 
as they do now, when I get atop of them” (alluding 
to being obliged to think more of the sense in reading 
with the fingers than with the eye). 

A new life was opened to her; the neighbours re- 
| marked she was now cheerful ; they often heard her 
| singing when they passed her cottage. Her husband, 

who had thought her a burden, and had often beaten 
her, began to consider her the cleverest woman in the 
| village, for she could read in the dark, and invited 
j the neighbours to hear her. Instead of visiting 
| the beer-shop he came home, sat by the fire, and 
| smoked his pipe, and, putting out the candle, heard 
| her read words that to him were quitenew. In recom- 
| pence, the neighbours by turns took her to the chapel, 
and, wet or dry, often through a sea of mud, would she 
guide them in perfect darkness to the corner of the 
bridge, often remarking, ‘‘ Every soul in the place 
would be coming too if they could but read the Book.” 

As I visited her on a regular day and hour, she in- 
| vited her neighbours in to hear my exposition of a chap- 

ter, which always closed the reading lesson, and to 
| those who were absent she repeated the substance of it. 
At the end of three months I returned to London, and 
have never visited that part of the country since ; but 
every year she sends me a pair of little socks of her 
knitting, to prove she has not forgotten the last thing 
| I taught her ; and often does she knit a pair for the 
| village children, who declare they are stronger than 
| any bought ones. She also reads the Scriptures toa 
bedridden neighbour, and, from he. * mer occupation 
| of schoolmistress, explains them w.vu confidence and 
authority ; and often a reproof is taken from the blind 
woman which would not be borne from another. 

The reader may learn from this short account, 
‘‘never to put off till to-morrow what can be done 
| to-day.” If I had not aé once set to work to learn 

myself, | could never have taught this poor woman in 

three months; and had she not at once begun to | 
| learn, her opportunity would have passed away for 

ever, for nobody has since visited that place who 
| understands the system. My advice to every one is, 
| to learn to read in embossed characters whether blind 
|or not; keep the Book by the bedside, and read | 

during sleepless hours ; there is no fear of taking cold, 
| for the letters can be felt under the bedclothes. This 

occupation of mind may shorten many weary hours of 
sickness at a future day, besides preparing you to do 
| good to others. ‘*He that watereth others, shall be 
watered also himself;” and ‘‘they that be teachers 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
| they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
| ever and ever.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


M. M. 


LIKE THE HOLLY. 


| 'T'ux holier the Christian grows, he will more and more 


away from the ground, and shoots its top up to 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART ITI.—THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP’S STORY. 
CHAPTER I.—Sotp For Five Povunps. 


‘* WELL, Missis,” said the sweep, ‘‘he looks a 
likely chap. Not so old as his brother, eh ?” 

**Oh, he’s just as strong as Tom. You got your 
money’s worth out of him, I reckon.” 

**May be I did,” said the man; ‘‘how old is this 
young un?” 

‘I'm eight next birthday,” chimed in little Ha>-y, 
in a weak voice. 

‘Only eight ! 
little fellow.” 

‘*No, it won't,” cried out the woman, half tipsy, 
yet sharp enough at driving a bargain, ‘‘ you'll have 
to pay me five pounds, or you don’t get him.” 

“Well, then, say five. I’m soft-hearted, you know, 
Missis.”’ 

“*T don’t know anything about that,” said the child’s 
mother, ‘‘but you'll give the shilling a week besides, 
as long as you keeps him.” 

**Oh yes.” 

And so the bargain was concluded, and the mother 
coolly handed over her little boy to acruel taskmaster, 
and got quite drunk out of the five pounds which was 
the price of his bondage. 

No slave in the Southern States ever suffered greater 
barbarities.than this poor little Harry did, during his 
apprenticeship. Often and often was his master’s 
brush broken about him, because he hesitated to climb 
a chimney which was hot enough to set him on fire. 
Sometimes his master would pinch his ears and force 
his finger-nails through them, so as to compel him to 
go through his half-suffocating task. He frequently 
had to climb as many as a hundred chimneys in a day. 

Nor, bad as this was, was it the worst. Though but 
a child, he was soon initiated into every description of 
vice. The bad example of his drunken parents, and 
their gross neglect of him, made the initiation an, easy 
and arapid one. He learned to drink and gamble. 
He learned also to cheat the persons who employed 
him. One cheat was taught him by a journeyman 


Well, four pounds will do for such a 





When his apprenticeship ended, his mother made 
another market of him by selling him for a second 
period of time for three pounds. 

At the age of seventeen Harry gave up the business 
of sweop. He went to his mother’s business of ‘‘ rush- 
ing” chairs. Soon afterwards he learned the ‘*can- 
ing,” and became sufficiently competent to be able to 
gain a good living. He would, no doubt, have done so 
but for his wicked, abandoned habits. 

He might have taken warning from the fate of his 
eldest brother, who was transported for ‘‘smashing,” 
72, coining ; but neither his own miseries, nor the 
bad ends which others of his companions had reached, 
had any influence upon his heart or conscience. He 
went on wickedly in the frowardness of his heart. 





CHAPTER II.—A BRAND IN THE BURNING. 


Harry was a good workman, and, when he chose to 
work, earned considerable money. For a time he 
kept sufficiently sober to be able to buy a donkey and 
cart, which he needed for his business. 

Then he thought he needed a wife. Alas! he could 
not take even this step without sinning greatly. He 
found a woman like-minded with himself ; but she was 
already a wife, and he persuaded her to leave her hus- 
band and children, and become his partner in sin and 
folly. She was a thoroughly ungodly person, pro- 
fessed, as he did, infidel principles, and joined heartily 
with him in all vicious pursuits. During her time he 
lived a dreadful life of drinking and gambling. 

One day, about twelve o'clock, he went into a low 
public-house, one which had a bad name as a resort of 
evil characters, and sat down to drink some beer, and 
eat some bread and meat which he had brought in his 
pocket. 

Soon, several men strolled in, well known to Harry, 
and told him they were going to have a room to them- 
selves, for gambling, and asked him to join them. 
Harry needed little persuasion, and they therefore 


adjourngd to the room. 
Wii cae, and these foolish men were still busy 
over their cards. 

The church clock tolled one—two—three, but the 
gamblers heeded not the warning. 














sweep, and he soon became expert at it; this was 
the art of setting himself on fire. When sent for, for | 
instance, to put out a chimney on fire, if he did not | 
happen to catch fire (which was by no means un- 
usual), he would, when'he had descended to the bottom | 
of the chimney, take a little burning svot, put it ina 
corner of his shirt, and then come out into the room | 
allina blaze! Of course he both frightened the people | 
of the house, and awakened their sympathy, a they | 
sent him away with some pence. Through the fre- | 
quent repetition of such practices he became covered | 
with scars from head to foot. And he never through | 
life lost those scars. | 

His wicked life, and the cruelties he was forced to 
endure, completely seared his conscience, and at the | 
age of fifteen he was really a man in evil knowledge, | 
and in practised readiness for the commission of any | 
sin. It was about this time that he sold the shirt off | 
his back for cards, of which he was passionately fond ; | 
and, also, that he retaliated on his younger brother 
William the cruelties which had been practised on him- | 
self. William also had been sold by the profligate 
mother, and it was Harry’s business to teach his | 
brother to climb. He wad to delight to follow him | 
ms the chimney, and stick pins in his legs and feet | 
when the poor terrified child became unable or unwill- | 
ing to go higher. 


Morning came, the streets were astir, men were 
going forth to their daily labour, but in the close, 
stifling atmosphere of the gambling-room, the frowzy, 
haggard ruffians shuffled and dealt their cards, only 
stopping for a ‘‘ pull at the jug,” or to swear some 
dreadful oath at some malpractice of one of their 
number. 

One or two of the men afterwards left, but Harry 
sat on, and presently there were new comers, who joined 
him in his wicked pastime. 

The night came again ; still Harry was there, drink- 
ing, swearing, gambling. 

Midnight. The man is still sitting in his chair. It 
is astonishing how much he has drunk, and yet can 
keep at all sober. He seems as if he could never tire 
of card-playing. 

Two o'clock. Harry is growing half mad with drink 
and excitement. He has gambled away five pounds. 
He turns his pockets inside out. Not a copper left. 
He raves at his ill-luck. 

‘Put up the Jerusalem pony,” says a man, with a 
laugh. 

Harry agrees, and stakes not only his donkey, but 
also the cart. 

He loses, and because he has nothing more to lose, 
and no more money to spend in gin, the landlord turns 


him out of the house, and he staggers home after sit- _ 
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ting thirty-eight howrs at the gaming-table, minus the 
five pounds and the donkey and cart. 

He surely would learn wisdom now! Ah, you may 
bray a fool in a mortar, says the wise man, without 
braying his folly out of him. Harry still gambled 
when he had the means ; often did he go home without 
hat or coat, or even shoes; he had sold or pledged 
them for drink, after dancing and gambling. 

He was also very quarrelsome. Sometimes he was 
victor in the drunken fight. At other times he was 
the conquered, and was taken home sadly bruised, and 
covered with blood. When his anger was roused 
against any of his companions, and he was prevented 
from wreaking his vengeance upon them, he would 
rush off to his miserable abode, and turning his wrath 
upon his wife, take his revenge by nearly killing her. 

Was nothing done to reclaim him ? 

Yes, the law stretched forth its strong hand, and 
sought to draw him back. When only twelve years 
old, he tried to rescue an elder brother from the police, 
and for this as well as for being drunk, he was sent to 
prison. His imprisonment did not improve him. On 
another occasion, when about seventeen years old, he, 
with other young men, forced several policemen into a 
deep sewer, and severely injured them. For this he 
was imprisoned for fourteen days. During the follow- 
ing ten months he was twice committed. Subse- 
quently he was several times imprisoned, for drunken 
assaults on policemen. He himself afterwards said, 
‘I only wonder it ended where it did; if I had had 
my deserts, I should have been like my poor brother, 
transported long ago.” The law hardened, but did not 
reform “this young man. 

The gospel was brought within his reach. Some 
efforts appear to have been made by Christian people, 
who were grieved by his ungodly life, and et to 
draw him to better ways. <A Bible was given or lent 
more than once, but he would not allow it to remain in 
the place. Tracts were left, but as soon as the giver 
had gone they were burnt. The neighbours report that 
it was fearful to hear the oaths which he uttered. pw 

The Lord’s day was Harry’s principal worki j 
His motive for this was, the obtaining money for a 
‘spree’ at the beer-shop on the Monday. 

Thus the man went on. He was a brand already in 
the burning. He seemed to have made his case hopeless. 
He mocked at good advice, and in the presence of reli- 
gious people became yet more daring in his blasphemies. 





CHAPTER IJIJ.—THE CAPTIVE DELIVERED. 


Harry’s wife died from the effects of drunkenness ; I 
fear there was no hope in her death. 

It was scarcely likely that such a wicked woman 
should be mourned over. If Harry did mourn—which 
1 doubt—it was over an extra ‘‘quartern” at the gin- 


7. 

e married again. This time he made a better 
choice. He did not marry a pious woman, for a true 
Christian would have refused to unite herself with one 
who had cast off all fear of God, but his second wife 
was, at any rate, not hardened in sin. Though she 
had never yet so realized her state as a sinner as to 
flee for refuge to Christ, yet she had been carefully 
brought up. Her childhood had been watched over by 
a praying mother. Her uncle was minister of a small 
chapel in the country. She must, however, have wan- 
dered, both in heart and in practice, from the good way 
in which she had been trained, before she could have 
become willing to marry this good-for-nothing Harry. 
Some time after this marriage it plea God to 
direct me to their door. I remember the exact day— 


aviosaae 


the 10th of March, 18—, —when I made their ac- 
quaintance. There are some days which never can be 
effaced from memory’s tablets. 

It seems that Harry was in a great passion just as 
I knocked at his door. Some one had given his wife a 
religious tract, and he had found her reading it, which 
caused him to swear at her. He then sat down to 
finish caning a chair, and when his wife, in answer to 
my knock, opened the door, she was afraid to admit me, 
lest, as she afterwards told me, her angry husband 
should kick me out. So she held the door in her hand, 
and kept me on the landing while I said a few words. 
I thought it prudent to say but little, and-contented 
myself with making a few remarks on the changes of 
life, and on the importance of setting our affections on 
things above, where all is unchangeable and eternal. 
I begged them to put the question to themselves, 
What were they doing in reference to the world to come ? 

The man called out, surlily, that he had got no 
clothes, and so could not go to church. 

I told him that the rector of the parish (a good man 
now gone to his rest) neld cottage meetings, and they 
were welcome to them in any kind of dress. 

The next time I went to their house, they had - 
removed. I could not learn where they had gone, but 
concluded I should not see them again. 

However, the next month I happened to be visiting 
in —— Place, and knocking at a door found my new 
friends there. Harry’s wife told me her husband was 
out, but wished me to enter, which I did. 

‘* Ah, sir,” she said, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘I have 
been long wishing you would call again.” 

“cc Wh 9* 


‘*Oh, for the sake of my husband. He is not a good 
man.” 

‘**T am sorry to hear that.” ; 

‘*Oh, I’m telling you no secret. They all know what 
heis. I don’t say I am too good myself; but for all 
that I should like to see my master a little better man 
than he is. When you called before, what you said 
seemed to strike him a bit, and he kept sober for a da; 
or two;,but he soon went back to it, and now I really 
think he’s worse than ever.” 

‘* What a trial it must be to you!” 

**Yes, it is. Oh, do come and see him when he is at 
home. Will you?” 

Of course I promised I would. I arranged to call on 
the following Monday at an hour when he was likely to 
be at home. I did not leave without urging this poor 
woman, who seemed to have some serious thoughts, to 
pray for God’s blessing upon my visits, and I put some 
questions to her about her own state. 

I went again on the day appointed, and I went, as I 
believe I can say, with much earnest prayer that God 
would make his grace sufficient for me, and out of 
weakness render me strong, for this intended assault 
on one of Satan’s fortresses. 

Harry was at home, so also was his wife, and a 
| neighbour of hers, a pious woman, had just come in. 
I soon drew him into a little general conversation. He 
complained of the badness of the times, and the dear- 
ness of provisions, and told me how he and his wife 
had a hard time of it. This gave me an opening for 
delivering my message, 1 showed him the cause of 
trouble; telling him that God often visited men with 
trouble in order to bring them to Himself, although 
men, under such visitations, often sinned by resisting 
conscience. 

‘*That’s my case,’’ he cried, ‘‘I’m that man!” 

‘*Then do you feel yourself a sinner ?’’ 

‘*A sinner! Yes, I should think Ido. I ama sin- 
ner. I know it.” : 
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‘*T am thankful you do feel it.” 

‘‘Ah,” he replied, ‘‘ I’ve never forgot your last 
. Visit.” 

**T know that,” said the good neighbour, who was 
sitting by, ‘‘and I’m glad to hear you acknowledge 
it ” 


It was then my privilege to point out to him man’s 
lost condition, and Christ the only way of salvation. 
I urged him to attend public worship. 

** Ah,” he answered, “‘ I’ve never been yet.” 

** But you promised me you would.” 

‘*T know I did, and I ought to have gone. My wife 


wanted me to, but somehow I could not make up my | 


mind.” 
“* Well, make up your mind now; will you?” 
“T think I will.” 
‘* God’s command is, ‘ My son, give Me thine heart.’ 


He wants you to give yourself to Him without delay.” | 


Then I went on to show him that he needed the help of 
the Holy Spirit, and I pressed upon him the importance 
of private prayer. 


Harry seemed impressed. His wife and her friend | 


were warm in their thanks. 

I saw no more of them till the following Friday. 
During this interval he went on tolerably well. He 
was low-spirited, and complained of the heavy burden 
of sin, and told his wife he longed to be a better man. 

Ah, Satan did not mean to give up his captive thus 
easily. On the Friday morning the craving for drink 


returned, and though he was still feeling some sorrow | 
He resolved upon | 


for sin, that craving overcame it. 
another visit to the tavern. As he had no money, he 
was obliged, first, to get work. He went about the 
streets for hours, crying ‘‘Old chairs to mend,” but 
could only get one chair to mend. This brought ina 
shilling. 

‘¢ Now,” he shouted to his wife—‘‘ now go and get 
something for your boots. 
or two; and then I'll put the shilling to it, and won’t 
I have a jolly spree!’ 

it was like the case in the Gospels: ‘‘As he was coming 
to Jesus, the devil threw him down and tare him.” 

He was in so excited a state, that the poor woman 
was afraid to seem at all to oppose him; so she went, 
as he bade her, to sell her boots. 

‘* Ah,” she thought, as she passed up the court 
where they lived, ‘‘ would to God that good man 
would come in and see you as you are just now!” 

Her prayer—for was not that wish a prayer /—was 
granted. When she returned, to her joy she heard my 
voice before she entered her room. I was, of course, 
ignorant of what had passed between them, or of the 
struggle in his own breast; but God knew, and in his 
mercy and wisdom had guided me there at the precise 
moment when my visit was most needed. I talked to 
Harry. I strove to lead him to Christ. I prayed with 
him. 

The man seemed overcome. 
raging ocean were hushed into a calm. Christ was 
even then saying to the unclean spirit, ‘‘ Depart out of 
him.” * 

In subsequently referring to that visit Harry has 
said, ‘‘ It was a God-send indeed. But for it, I should 
have sunk deeper than ever | fell before. 
Lord sent you, and the Lord. again fastened the word 
upon my keart; and I was so melted down under your 
prayer on that occasion, that I could not go to get 

drunk, brt was obliged to stop at home and pray.” 

From that hour he has walked consistently. 





They will bring in a penny | 


It was as if some | 


But the | 


CHaprerR IV.—THE New Lire. 


| Tan change in heart began at once, as we always 
| expect it will do, to show itself by a change in conduct. 
Harry and his wife went regularly to God’s house, and 
the word preached was greatly blessed to their growth 
in grace. Then they commenced family prayer, aided 
™by a little book of prayers which I bought for them at 
| the Religious Tract Society's. They were without a 
Bible, and, being too poor to purchase one, Harry gave 
| twopence for part of one. This he regularly read in his 
| family. 
Another decided outward change was in the ob- 
| servance of the sabbath. Previously his own chief 
| work-day, he now reverenced it so greatly that he 
| would allow nothing to be done on it that could be 
| avoided. In his days of sin and folly he forced his wife 
| to do her washing on the holy day ; now it was to be 
| entirely consecrated. One illustration of his love for 
God’s day is as follows :—In the next June some rela- 
tives came unexpectedly one Sunday. They soon drank 
up the beer that had been provided for the day, and 
| wanted to send for more. He refused, explaining his 
reason. However, one of the visitors persisted in fetch- 
ing it, and poor Harry felt quite upset. When they 
were leaving he said he should always be glad to sce 
them, but it must not be on a sabbath. He was so 
| much disturbed in his mind about this occurrence, that 
he could not rest till he had come to me to tell me 
| about it, and ask for my counsel. 

Like all disciples of Christ, he had to encounter 
temptation and persecution. His work during the 
summer-time was carried on chiefly out of doors, and 
| this brought him constantly in contact with his old 

pot-companions. <A razor-grinder would stop his wheel 
to attack him about his religion. A crossing-sweeper 
passing along would ask him ‘‘ how long this new 
| dodge would last?” A travelling tinker would suspend 
his ery for saucepans and kettles to mend, to promise 
Harry to stand treat, if only he would adjourn with 
him to the ‘‘ Blue Boar.” And so one after another of 
his many old comrades would come to him and try to 
|laugh or sneer him out of his new ways. But God's 
grace kept Harry firm. 

His wife said to me, on one occasion in his absence, 
‘*He astonishes me. I think he had not less than 
twenty of his old companions at him lately at one 
time, trying to induce him to come and drink ; but he 
said, ‘No, the Lord has shown me the folly of it "|, 
and unless you can walk with me we can’t walk, 
ther; but if you will come to my house any Wedne-_uay 
evening, when the missionary holds a religious meeting 
there, I shall be glad to see you, and will give you a 
cup of tea.’” 

The meeting to which he referred was commenced, by 
his wish, in June, and he soon brought many of his old 
friends to it. Tinkers, grinders, sweepers, labourers of 
all sorts—men who would never have thought of enter- 
ing church or chapel—were induced, ‘‘ for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake,” to come to the meeting at his house. One 
evening there were eight of his bringing,—two from 
Westminster, a distance of two miles ; and three from 
Peckham, five miles. Often, when busy, he has risen 
by two o'clock in the morning to get forward with his 

| work, so as to have his room ready for the evening 
meeting. Not only did he bring his friends to the 
meetings, but he talked earnestly to them about their 
| souls. He also plainly reproved their sins, such as 
| swearing; and used to give away copies of the tract 
| called ** The Swearer’s Prayer.” 

Soon after this he gave the use of his room, twice a 

| week, for an adult school, He and his wife were among 
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the first scholars; she was much improved in reading, 
and he learned to read. This fitted him for further 
usefulness. 

In the next October his zeal led him to offer his 
room, on two more evenings, for a ragged school. 
This school was soon crowded with children, and the 
room became too small. A kind friend paid for a large | 
room which would hold a hundred scholars, and the | 
ragged school was removed thither. Harry and his wife rr 
became two of the principal teachers. For this purpose, 
also, they often rose at a very early hour, so as to be 
able to spare the time. 

When the new schoolroom was taken, as it was 
large and lighted by gas, it was thought better to hold 
the meeting there,’ instead of holding it in Harry’s | 
room. This was done, to the great grief of Harry and 
his wife. Indeed, they found they could not live in 
their little house without having the meeting in it ; 
so they waited anxiously till there were two rooms 
vacant in the house where the new schoolroom was, 
and then took them, so that they might still feel they 
had the meeting under their own roof. 

When a Sunday morning service was commenced at 
seven o’clock, Harry did what he could to promote it, 
bringing three persons to it besides his wife. 

And when the Sunday school was opened, Harry was 
there to take a class; so was his wife, and her mother 
and brother. They are all teachers. 

When the winter came, it brought trials for Harry 
and his wife. Many and many a week passed without 
his being able to get employment. It was the worst 
winter he had ever known. And this brought out to 


| 





notice a striking and instructive fact: they could not | 
now do as once they used to do in times of great dis- 
tress ; once, when work failed and money was gone, if 
they could scrape a few pence together, a common 
lodging-house gave them its shelter, and they were 
satisfied with its miserable accommodation and its 
degraded company. Now, their self-respect, and | 
shrinking from evil people and their ways, made it 

impossible for them, however poor, to take up their 
abode where thieves and tramps resorted. Now, also, 
they must contrive to be decently clad, so as to be able | 
to take their accustomed place in the house of prayer. 
And out of this grew much additional trial and diffi- 
culty; and they thus suffered more than they would have 
done in days when the society of the wicked and the 
vile was not repulsive to them, and when they did not 
eare who saw them pass along in rags and tatters. But 
I never heard that they wished, by losing their new and 
more refined feelings, to lose this peculiar addition to 
their trials. 

And Harry also had his spiritual trials. He did not 
find it an easy thing to overcome the workings of a 
corrupt nature. The ‘‘old Adam” was not willing to | 
submit to the new law of grace. Once he said to me, | 
“T don’t feel what 1 want. I don’t feel what I believe 
most of the Lord’s people feel.” 

‘*My good friend,” I replied, ‘‘ frames and feelings 
are not always to be depended on. I believe many 
depend on these who possess nothing but carnal excite- 
ment ; and of those that are the Lord’s, their frames | 
and feelings are by no'means all the same. The ques- 
tion is, Do you feel yourself to be a guilty sinner, and 
that if God were to condemn you to hell, He would be 
just, and yourself rightly punished ? For, till we feel 
this, we shall never seek a Saviour in earnest.” 

“Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘that’s all my trouble. I don’t feel 














my sins enough, and therefore don’t mourn enc ugh | 


over them.” 
I tried to show him that this anxiety was an evidence 
that he was not dead in trespasses and sins. 


me all I wanted. 


At another time he said, ‘‘I find it easier to talk 
and think about doing, than to put into practice.” 

One evening, a short time ago, I felt a desire to know 
what progress Harry was making in the spiritual life. 
So, after reading a chapter in the Bible, I asked him 
to pray. We knelt down, iis wife also was present, 
and then he praye 1d; oh so earnestly, and so simply, 
just a child’s pouring out his heart to his Father. It 
cheered me, after a day’s anxious visiting among the 
poor, to join with this good man in his hearty worship, 
and to hear how importunately he pleaded for those of 
his relatives who were still in nature’s darkness. 

The room in which we knelt was nicely furnished. 
When I first visited them they had not an article of 
furniture, and now they have two rooms in nice order, 
with everything comfortable around them. Surely 

‘‘ godliness has the promise of the life which now is, as 
well as of that which is to come.’ 


CHAPTER V.—HARRY MAKES A PusBLIc PROFESSION. 


THE contrast is so great between Harry as he is and 
Harry as he was, that sometimes when I am with him 
I can scarcely believe him to be the same person. 
There are two lines of Cowper’s which refer to this 
great change, and account for it ; which two lines my 
friend Harry is never tired of repeating. They are 
these :— 
“ Determined to save, He watched o’er my path, 
While, Satan’s blind slave, I sported with death.” 


He has now publicly identified himself with the 
Lord’s people by a profession of his faith in Christ. 
When I had reason to believe that he really had given 
himself to the Lord, I advised him to give himself to 
his church. But he said, ‘‘ No, I will wait a twelve- 
month first.” Remembering his many grievous falls 
under the force of temptation, he thought he had better 
wait to see whether the root of the matter were really 
in him now. 

Questioning him as closely as I could one day about 
his spiritual state, he told me that he felt he had 
undergone a change of heart. ‘* When I think of my 
drunkenness, my blasphemy, my temper, with all my 
other crimes, I feel sure that nothing but grace could 
have effected the change.” 

‘*How do you look back on your past conduct !—with 
anything like indifference ?” 

‘*Oh no, and I hope I never shall. Not that I feel 
as wretched about it now. Why, for the first three 
months [ think I went through a very hell. Oh, I 
would not endure the same time again for all the world 
could give.” 

‘* How or where did you obtain peace ?”’ 

**T can’t say I got it all at once. It broke in a 


| little at a time, as the gospel opened up to me. 


Most of all one evening, at the meeting at my house, 


while you were giving out the hymn,— 


‘Come, Thou Fount of every blessing.’ 


‘*Did any particular verse strike you ?” 
“Yes, the words, — 
‘ Jesus sought me when a stranger 
Wandering from the the fold of God; 
He, to save my soul from danger, 
Interposed his precious blood 


were so fastened on my mind that I never forgot them. 


They appeared to give 


‘They seemed to suit my case. 
They are sweet to me now. 
Tears choked his utterance, and he could say no 


| more for a time. 
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After other conversations with him, he resolved to 
visit his minister and converse with him on the sub- 
ject of joining the fellowship of the Lord’s people. On 
calling at his minister’s house, he was absent, and this 
was a great trouble to poor Harry. However, he after- 
wards had an interview with him, and subsequently 
both he and his wife were received into full commu- 
nion with the church of Christ. 





CHapTer VI.—Harry’s WIFE. 


I THINK I ought not to close this narrative without 
some account of Harry’s wife. What I have already 
stated about her shows her to have been anxious for 
her husband more than for herself. It seems that it 
was that very anxiety for him that was rendered the 
means of awakening her solicitude for her own salva- 
tion. I have recorded in my journal the following 
conversation with her which bears on this. 
the 27th of August in the same year that I first visited 
this family. 
| **Doyou really think,” I asked her, ‘‘ you have cause 
to believe that a work of grace has begun in your soul ?” 

‘*T can’t doubt that.” 

‘* Why not ?”’ 

‘* Because God has so directly answered my prayers, 
that I must see it.” 

‘*When do you think the work began, and what 
were the means ?” 

“‘Why, I never felt my real state as a sinner till 
you told me to pray for my husband ; nor should I 
have seen any occasion to pray for him had he not 


been such a dreadful character: but when I began to | 


pray for him, I began to feel I was not what I ought 
to be.” 

‘‘Then there was no sermon, or text of Scripture, or 
book you read, that struck your mind ?”’ 

“No, nothing but the word ‘Eternity;’ 
followed me for weeks and months. 
can I dwell in eternal burnings ?’”’ 

‘¢ And that made vou earnest in prayer ?” 


that 


‘* Yes, and in time I saw my prayers answered, both | 
for my husband and myself; and I felt comfort in | 


prayer and readiyg the Word.” 

Like her husband, she has had her conflicts and 
trials, like him she also talks of possessing that peace 
that passeth understanding, and she shares in all his 
benevolent schemes. 
neighbours to the weekly meetings. If any of the 
regular attendants are absent, she visits them to learn 
the reason. 

Thus do husband and wife pursue their humble but 
useful course. They are reviled, but they bless. 
Stones have been thrown at them, as they pass up 


and down their court, but they go on bravely and | 


lovingly. The place where they reside is so bad that 


Harry has sometimes thought of leaving it ; but her | 


answer is, — 

‘*No, as long as there’s a missionary, and a mis- 
sionary’s meeting in the place, I will stop and do what 
I can to help him who has been the means of doing so 
much for me and my husband,” 


EARTHLY-MINDEDNESS. 
TE men who soar in a balloon among the clouds are as 
perfectly controjled by the earth’s attraction as the men 
who heavily trudge on foot along the miry road below ; 
soon, and perhaps suddenly, the lofty will be on a level 
with the low. 
between the more and the less reputable of those 
who live without God in the world. 





It was on | 


I thought, ‘How | 


She also seeks to bring her | 


Such, and no greater, is the difference 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE 
LAST DUCHESS OF GORDON. 


Part J.—Tue CurIsTIAN WIFF. 


ELIZABETH BRoDIE, a young Scotch lady of good 
family and fortune, was born in 1794. As a girl she 
was remarkably winning and attractive; she was not 
brought up seriously, however, and once when visiting 
some friends in England, she received a rebuke from a 
little child which struck her deeply enough to influence 
her conduct. They had been very good friends at first, 
but on Sunday the little girl saw her join others in 

playing at cards ; and when invited next day to sit on 
| her knee, she flatly refused, saying, ‘‘ No, you play at 
| cards on Sunday.” 

Miss Brodie was struck by the reproof, and said, ‘I 
was wrong, | will not do soagain.’’ And she kept her 

word. 
| When she was nineteen she married the Marquis of 
Huntley, who was more than twenty years older than 
herself; but they loved each other, and were very 
happy. Many years after, when his property was 
| greatly injured by fire and by flood, he exclaimed, ‘‘[ 
| have been unfortunate in everything except a good 
wife.” 
| In 1897 the old Duke of Gordon died ; and Lord 
| and Lady Huntley then became Duke and Duchess of 
| Gordon. They now left Huntley Lodge, where they 
| had spent twelve happy years, to take up their abode 
| at Gordon Castle. 
| The old castle of Huntley, once a noble building, 
| had become a picturesque ruin. Just before the 
| Duchess left the lodge for her new home she had a 
| party of friends staying with her, including the Ladies 
Cornwallis, who proposed to visit the old castle, with 
| its curious painted ceilings, quaint mottoes, &c., which 
would well amuse them during a leisure hour. The 
| Duchess, therefore, took them to it; and while the 
| young ladies, with light hearts and nimble feet, were 
climbing the broken staircases, and exploring every 
corner from battlement to dungeon, she stood musing 
all alone in the grand hall, opposite the fine old fire- 
place decorated with carved greyhounds, coats of arms, 
and other elaborate sculptures, now all in decay. 

There were inscriptions running round the corners, 
which the Ladies Cornwallis had vainly tried to make 
out. As the Duchess now stood, pensive and alone, 
the sun burst out suddenly from behind a cloud, and 
| shone brightly through the ruinous windows on the oppo- 

site wall. She immediately read with ease the follow. 
ing words :—‘‘ 7’ those that love God all things work 
together for the best.”’ 

She afterwards said, ‘‘It really seemed a message 
from the Lord to my soul, and it came to me with such 
power, that I went on my way rejoicing.” 

The next day was the day preceding that on which 
she was to start for her new home. That morning she 
read, as her daily habit was, a portion of Bogatzky’s 
‘Golden Treasury.” She had missed the proper passage 
| the day before, from two leaves of the book having 
| accidentally stuck together; and this morning the 








~ | omitted portion presented these words to her earnest 


| eye, —‘‘ Have not | commanded thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 

mayed : for the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 

| soever thou goest,” 

| ‘*That was another message from the Lord,’ she 

| used to say, ‘‘ that put strength into me,” 

| It may be asked, why did she feel in need of strength ? 

| what was she afraid of? She was afraid of the re 
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sponsibilities of her new and exalted sphere ; she needed 
strength to fulfil them aright. 

Strengthened thus once and again by the simple 
word of God, and submitting herself like a little child 
to his guidance, she left Huntley Lodge for Gordon 
Castle. On arriving at Fochabers, a little town almost 
at the castle gate, the Duke and Duchess were joy- 
fully received by their tenantry, who removed the 
horses from their carriage and drew it themselves. 

The Duke was not a religious man, but the Duchess 
had already established the custom of family prayers 
with her servants and lady visitors ; and one morning, 
when they were thus engaged, the Duke unexpectedly 
entered the room. She rose, laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and whispered something in his ear, on 
which he gave a good-natured shrug, and left the room. 
Immediately afterwards she procured the assistance of 
a catechist to conduct the domestic worship, till his 
place was supplied by a clergyman. The Duke be- 
came a regular attendant at morning prayers, and 
occasionally read them himself. 

When King William the Fourth ascended the throne 
in 1830, good Queen Adelaide chose the Duchess of 
Gordon for her Mistress of the Robes, and honoured 
her thenceforth with her warm friendship. The duties 
of her court life of course deprived the Duchess of 
that retirement which she would so much have pre- 
ferred; but, in whatever position she was placed, she 
adorned it by her virtues. 

In 1833 she wrote from Gordon Castle, to a friend 
whom she called ‘‘ her dear Helen,” and said, ‘‘I think 
I told you about my wish to have an Episcopal Chapel 
here, together with an infant school. . I too 
up to London a gold vase that cost about £1,200, in 
hopes of selling it, but could not find a purchaser even 
at half-price. I have still left it to be disposed of; 
but meantime the chapel has been begun with £300 
from the trustees of the school, and £100 of Mrs. 
Drummond’s, which she would subscribe. See how 
Christians help one another. The Duchess of Beau- 
fort, hearing of my vase, thought of her diamond ear- 
rings, which she got me to dispose of for a chapel in 


sonally, to spend a few days at Gordon Castle. He has 
published an account of this visit, which affords us a 
very interesting picture of the domestic life of our 
highest nobility, though he only saw it on its surface. 
Arriving at the lodge, he says, ‘*The immense iron 
gate, surmounted by the Gordon arms, the handsome 
stone lodges on either side, the fat porter in white 
stockings and gay livery, lifting his hat as he swung 
open the massive portal, all bespoke the entrance to a 
noble residence. The road within was edged with vel- 
vet sward, and rolled to the smoothness of a terrace 
walk; the winding avenue lengthened away before, 
with trees of every variety of foliage ; light carriages 
passed me, driven by ladies or gentlemen bound on 
their afternoon airing; a groom led up and down two 
beautiful horses, prancing along, with side-saddles and 
morocco stirrups ; and keepers with hounds and terriers, 
gentlemen on foot sauntering along the walks, and ser- 
vants in different liveries, hurrying to and fro, be- 
tokened a scene of busy gaiety before me. A curve in 
the road brought the castle in view—a vast stone pile 
with castellated wings ; and in another moment I was 
at the door, where a dozen menials were waiting on a 
party of ladies and gentlemen to their carriages. It 
was the hour for the afternoon drive. The last phaeton 
dashed away, and my chaise advanced to the door. A 
handsome boy, in page’s dress, immediately came to 
the window, addressed me by name, and informed me 
that his Grace was out deer-stalking, but that my room 
was prepared, and he was ordered to wait on me. I 
followed him through a hall lined with statues, deers’ 
horns, and armour, and was ushered into a large cham- 
ber, looking out on a park. A more lovely view never 
feasted human eye.”’ 

The page told Mr. Willis that dinner would be served 
at seven o'clock precisely, and that about thirty guests 
would sit down to it, besides the Duke and Duchess. 
It was a mild, bright September afternoon, and Mr. 
Willis passed the time till the sun set in looking out on 
the park. By-and-bye ‘‘there was a knock at the 
| door, and a tall, white-haired gentleman of noble 


physiognomy and singularly cordial address, entered, 





Wales ; and her diamonds made me think of my jewels ; | with a broad red ribbon across his breast, and wel- 


and as the Duke has always been most anxious for the | comed us most heartily to the castle.” 


This was the 


chapel, he agreed with me that stones were much | Duke: he took Mr. Willis down-stairs ; and the Duch- 


ge in a chapel wall than round one’s neck, and so 
@ allowed me to sell six hundred pounds’ worth, or 
rather, what brought that, for they cost more than 
double.” 


The Duke was evidently learning that the best riches | 
are to be found where no moth corrupteth, nor thieves | 


break through and steal. Thieves did steal the re- 
mainder of the Duchess’s jewels, while she was in Lon- 
don ; and doubtless she wished that they too had been 
sold to build the chapel. 

To make up the remainder of the eleven hundred 
pounds the Duke offered to sell some of his horses. 
And how did God’s providence make up to him his 
losses? He came unexpectedly into the receipt of 
eleven hundred a year. ‘‘Give, and it shall be given 
ou.” 

The infant school was finished, and the Duke deter- 
mined that it should be opened on the Duchess’s birth- 
day.” On the morning, therefore, of the 20th of June, 
she was surprised, on coming down to repair to the 
school-house, to find her carriage with six ote in it 
awaiting her, and the Duke ready to hand her in: for 
he enjoyed adding a little state to the pleasure he 
thought she had so fairly earned. 


| chose to make it. 


| ess, a tall and very handsome woman, with a smile of 
| most winning sweetness, received him at the entrance 
| of the drawing-room. Then they went to dinner, a 
| band of music playing all the time ; after dinner, music 
and various games filled up the evening till they retired 
for the night. Next morning Mr. Willis rose late, 
and found the large party already assembled at break- 
fast. But the members of the family and household 
had assembled half an hour earlier for prayers, in a 
little room expressly fitted up for that purpose. 

The routine of Gordon Castle was what each one 
Between breakfast and lunch the 
ladies and gentlemen separated, to their various favour- 
ite pursuits—reading, writing, walking, &. After 
lunch, riding and driving parties were made up. On 


| the second day Mr. Willis and Lord Aberdeen were 


taken by the Duchess to see her infant schoel. It was 
built in the Gothic style, attached to a small chapel. 
Here were a hundred and thirty little children, between 
the ages of two and six, who seemed very orderly and 
happy, and answered the questions that were put to 
them with intelligence and cheerfulness. 

Mr. Willis stayed ten days at Gordon Castle, where, 


| it seemed to him, every sorrow of life was ‘‘weeded 
An American writer, named Willis, who was travel- | out.” 

ling in England in the autumn of 1834, received an ! sient visit, see beneath the surface. 
8 8 ’ 


But that was because he could not, in a tran- 
Trae, the Duke 


invitation from the Duke, whom he did not know per- ' and Duchess were very happy in each other, and loved 
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to make all around them happy, but they had their “I think I see the finger of God,” she wrote, “in } |. 
cares and anxieties, even about money matters. these disappointments ; but I felt it very bitter to r 
The following summer the Duke and Duchess made | leave my own country without a home in it, till I was a 
a tour on the Continent. They crossed from Dover to | reminded of Him who had not where to lay his head.” Dt 
Calais in a very rough sea; but altogether, they So she spent some time at Pau, where she found 
enjoyed the journey to Brussels exceedingly, for they | ways of doing good, till she returned to Huntley he 
were quite alone together for five days, for the first | Lodge. Then she got ail her old pets about her,— ye 
time for five-and-twenty years. her bullfinch, her favourite mastiff, and the snow- 
“What pleases me most,” wrote the Duchess, ‘‘is | white Hungarian wolf-dog, with his fleecy coat and th 
the Duke’s frequent expressions of thankfulness ; and | sheepish face, whom she used to call ‘‘the wolf. in Th 





the serious cheerfulness which has not admitted of a | sheep’s clothing.” : an 
single check since we left England. We also have Huntley Lodge is approached by a bridge over the i 
family prayers every morning before starting.” river Deveron, between which and the house is a long, sess 


Little by little, how his character had improved! | straight lime avenue. The park also abounds in = 
and when at Geneva he said to his old friend, Colonel | beeches ; and the landscape, though rather formal, has . 
Tronchin, ‘‘I am a very changed man to what you | an air of stateliness. r 
once knew me, and I owe it all to my dear wife.” He In front of the house she planned a flower-garden, in ter 
also frequently observed to her what a blessing it was, | the shape of a flower-basket, with its base towards the § ,,, 
that after so many years they should prefer each other’s | windows; various gay beds for its contents, and af} yy, 
company to any other. wreathed border of flowers representing the handle. ing 

The Duke’s life was drawing quickly to a close, | She took great pleasure in her garden ; and in one part § 546 
though neither of them knew it. The following year | there was a basin for aquatic plants. In this a little f(y, 
he became very ill, and was obliged to go to London for | boy was accidentally drowned, which grieved her so § ,,, 
advice. So little idea had they that he would see Gor- | much that she had the basin filled up and covered § ,,. 
don Castle no more, that, when they left it, the Duch- | with rock-work. It was a comfort to the father of § 7) 
ess gave orders for what she intended to be a pleasant | little Johnnie to remember, that the last time he thr 





surprise to him on his return. There was a large quarry | heard the child’s voice he was singing,— wu 
within a mile of the castle, long out of use, and con- ’ ‘ : 

: ; ‘ , : ‘Jes Ss . To 
sidered an unsightly object. But it struck her that it see Ces 0 Se aae ay 
was capable of much artistic beauty. She directed that Oh that in my whole behaviour mo: 
its rugged sides and heaps of rubbish should be con- He my pattern still may be!” reli 


verted into grassy banks and knolls, varied with wind- 
ing walks and ornamental shrubs, and pleased herself} The Duchess generally had one or two young ladies § 4), 
with thinking that in another summer she would drive | staying with her. Her fire was lighted at six; the by 


the Duke to the spot and enjoy his surprise. family breakfast was at nine; at half-past nine, morn- per: 
When they reached London the Duke put himself in | ing and evening, the butler, having gathered all the § gy, 
the hands of the physicians, and submitted to their | servants together for prayers in the library, gravely T 


directions with patience and calmness. ‘They found it | announced to the Duchess, ‘‘They’re all assembled.” J yg¢ 
necessary to tell the Duchess he had not long to live. | The hymn was accompanied by an organ. After break- J jaq 
It almost stunned her: she went into another room, | fast she visited her old bedridden maid, Cossens. At gah, 
and fell on her knees, unable to weep or to pray. But | noon, in her own beautiful room, the Duchess read the J Qne 
those beautiful words came into her mind, ‘‘Thy | Bible with one of her young friends. The afternoons § tp , 
Maker is thy husband, the Lord of hosts is his name, | and evenings were occupied with general reading, with § whi, 
and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel,” and they | the exception of novels. and 
calmed her. A very troubled time in the history of the Church of § gom 

The Duke died the next day, in perfect peace; and | Scotland began about the year 1837. If I were to tell § wit} 
though she felt bereft of all earthly joys, she was able | you there was ‘‘an unexpected intrusion of the Civil § to q 
to feel composed and comforted. Courts into the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church of H 
Scotland,” you would not be much the wiser; nor have § goy¢ 
I space to explain it at length. In 1843 a great dis- § oo; 











Far I1.—Wiowsoon. ruption took place; and fonr hundred and seventy-four J }; 
Tur Duchess was now her own mistress. To be a| Scotch ministers gave up their livings for conscience’ prof 
duchess, to have ten thousand a year, and to be one’s | sake, and cast themselves on the free bounty of that U 
own mistress, how many of us would think this de- | God in whom they trusted, and for whose sake they § meq 
lightful! How should we turn our advantages to | suffered. mor 


account? How much should we consider our responsi- | The Duchess was abroad at the time; but though g] 
bilities ? she belonged to the Church of England, her sympathies § yy 
The Duchess of Gordon considered hers so much, that | with Scotland were so strong that she took deep and gan 
she had a great mind to go into a small house, live like | anxious interest in what was now going on there. § hoy 
a private person, spend only a thousand a year, and give | Eventually she became a member of the Free Church mig] 
all the rest to the poor. She was quite capable of doing | of Scotland, and thenceforth she devoted her best spar 
this, with no subsequent regrets; but her friends dis- | energies to its interests. H 
suaded her from it. They told her she might do good} On her return to Huntley Lodge she prepared to § eoy), 
in her high sphere, and living up to her station, which | receive the communion with the people there, as a e 
she could not do in any other way. Being a very sweet- | member of the same church, for the first time. Many ne 
tempered woman, she gave up her own wish. strangers had come from a distance for the same pur- appe 
Then, again, she had to give up Gordon Castle. | pose, and the place of meeting was found too small for § to re 
Huntley Lodge, where she had lived when she was | the expected communicants. Before sunset on Satur: hym 
first married, was now to be her home. But it was let, | day evening the Duchess heard of the difficulty, and § whe 
and the tenant would not give it up. She determined, | immediately deciding that the interior of the old castle yet 
therefore, not to contest her right to it, but to go abroad | would afford plenty of room, she gave orders that the § it, « 
for a year or two. | grass within it should be instantly cut, and the ruins § jing 
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prepared for public worship as well as the time ad- 
mitted. The inclosure would have held several thou- 
sand persons. ‘Two or three military tents of the 
Duke’s were erected for the convenience of the 
ministers and herself, which, with their white canvas 
and scarlet mountings, made a pretty addition to the 
scene. 

Next morning a large congregation assembled under 
the blue vault of heaven, and a noble church it was ! 
The long communion-table covered with white, and 
surrounded with benches, occupied the centre; and 
round it, during the sermon, the people were closely 
seated on the grass. One of the passover psalms was 
given out, and sung by a thousand voices. The whole 
service was deeply interesting. 

The year 1859 was signalized by remarkable religious 
revivals in America, Ireland, and Scotland. The Duchess 
took deep interest in the movement among her people. 
Her hospitality was freely offered to the ministers pass- 
ing through the country to organize and conduct prayer 
meetings. Frequently the meetings were held in her 
own park. On one occasion she wrote to invite friends 
and strangers, far and near, to a prayer meeting, which 
was to be held in her park on two following days in 
July. Both Huntley Lodge and other houses were 
thrown open for her crowds of guests; the schools 
were filled, at her expense, with abundant stores of 
provisions; and tents were erected in an adjoining 
field for tea and coffee. Everything went off well, the 
most perfect order and decorum prevailed, and the 
religious exercises were truly heart-warming. 

Large meetings of a similar kind were held the three 
following years in the Castle Park, all of them marked 
by the same order and solemnity. The number of 
persons present was estimated, on one occasion, at 
seven thousand ; on another, at ten thousand. 

The Duchess was now growing old and feeble. In 
1861 she had a severe and almost fatal illness. She 
had been very well in December, and had indulged her 
school children with Christmas-treesloaded with presents. 
One night, between sleeping ahd waking, she seemed 
to see a bright white scroll let down before her, on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘The Lord our righteousness,”’ 
and the vivid impression gave her the most cheering 
comfort. She had already given her last directions 
with calmness, and she felt no wish to live, but rather 
to depart and be with Jesus. 

However, it pleased God that she should slowly re- 
cover from this trying illness. It was during the 
course of it that she acquired the taste for learning 
hymns, which proved a source of great comfort and 
profit to her during the remainder of her life. 

Unable any longer to rise early, she used to pray, 
meditate, and repeat hymns in bed, during the early 
morning hours. 

She visited London once more, and then returned to 
Huntley Lodge for the remainder of her life. She be- 
gan to have the impression that the Lord, having 
brought her back from the very brink of the grave, 
might have some special object for her, yet being 
spared for many years. This was not the case, however. 

Her last illness took her as much at unawares as it 
could do a person who was always in a state of pre- 
paredness. She herself was unaware of her dying con- 
dition ; but during the first three days of what did not 
appear an alarming illness, she desired her kind nurses 
to repeat to her from time to time a text, or verse of a 
hymn. She lamented her own inability to think, but 
when the words were repeated, ‘‘I am poor and needy, 
yet the Lord careth for me,” she said, ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
it; ‘In Thy strong arms I lay me down,’” quoting a 
line from a favourite hymn. 
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She soon sank into a state of mental unconscious- 
ness, in which she remained thirty-six hours ; and when, 
on her at length making an ineffectual effort to speak, 
Miss Sandilands said, ‘‘ ‘My beloved is mine, and I 
am his’”—‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied, sweetly and calmly ; 
and this was the last word she spoke. She died on 
the 31st of January, 1864, in her seventieth year. 

‘* Ah, sir,” said an old man to a clergyman, the day 
after the funeral, ‘‘ this is the greatest calamity that 
ever befell this district. Of all the Dukes that reigned 
here, there never was one like her. There’s none in 
this neighbourhodd, high or low, but was under some 
obligation to her; and what crowds of poor creatures 
she helped every day! And then for the spiritual, — 
Huntley is Huntley still, in a great degree ; but still, 
all the good that’s been done in it is through her.” 

‘‘The memory of the just is blessed.” 





LITTLE SINS. 


Ler us be on our guard against little sins; against 
what men call little, for there is nothing really little in 
the way of sin. Watch against anything that wounds 
the conscience, however slightly. Conscience is a 
sacred thing. Guard well your spiritual life. Watch 
against the little sin that insensibly may wound, and 
thus in the end destroy. You can easily kill a man by 
stabbing him with one blow to the heart. But may 
you not easily kill a man also by opening a little vein 
in his wrist? The blood may only flow drop by drop, 
but if you don’t stop that blood you will bleed to death, 
just as surely as if one plunged a dagger into your 
heart and sent you inte eternity in a moment. Be- 
ware, then, of the little things that keep the wounds of 
the soul open; guard against little sins, which, if not 
guarded against, will as surely destroy the soul as one 
great sin. 

John Newton says, Satan seldom comes to Christians 
with great temptations, or with temptations to commit 
a great sin. You bring a green log and a candle to- 
gether, and they are very safe neighbours. But bring 
a few shavings and set them alight, and then bring a 
few small sticks and let them take fire, and the log be in 
the midst of them, and you,will soon get rid of your log. 
And so it is with little sins. You will be startled with 
the idea of committing a great sin, and so the devil 
brings a little temptation and leaves you to indulge 
yourself. ‘SThere is no great harm in this,” ‘‘no 
great peril in that ;” and so by these little chips we are 
at first easily lighted up, and at last the great green 
log is burned. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. , 


HOW TO MANAGE TEMPTATION. 
Some years ago three Indians became converts to 
temperance, although previously surpassingly fond of 
the ‘‘brain-thief.” Three white men formed the cha- 
ritable resolution of trying to draw them back. Placing 
a canteen of whiskey in their path, they hid themselves 
in the bushes to observe the effect. 

The first Indian recognized his old acquaintance with 
an ‘“‘ugh!” and, making a high step, passed on. 

The second laughed, saying, ‘‘ Me know you,” and 
walked round. 

The last one drew his tomahawk and dashed it in 
pieces, saying, ‘‘ Ugh! you conquer me, now I conquer 
you.” 
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“NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.” 


A DEEP and sudden gloom enshrouds our path; 

A vacant seat flings sadness round our hearth ; 
But there is joy above! 

For one more pilgrim saint has entered theré, 

Has filled another of those mansions fair 
Within that home of love! 


“ Father, I will,” the Saviour said, “that he 
Should now 9, ge and perfect glory see, 
And with Me ever dwell.” 
Therefore each murmuring thought of ours is stilled ; 
For since Thy prayer, O Jesus, is fulfilled, 
Faith whispers, “ It is well!” 


His varied toils and conflicts now are o’er, 
His feet shall tread life’s thorny way no more; 
His is the conqueror’s song! 
At Christ’s sweet call he laid his burdens down, 
And took the harp, the palm-branch, and the crown, 
And joined the white-robed throng. 


Yes, “it is well” with him! But we are left 
Alone and sorrowful; of comfort reft, 
Of earthly prop and stay: 
Hushed are the tones that once could care beguile, 
And death has veiled the loving look and po 5 
That charmed our griefs away. 


Yet God has strengthened us to bear our loss, 
Has nerved us to sustain our heavy cross, 
And bow to his behest ; 
And though affection’s tears our eyes may dim, 
Like Ab , we have yielded up to Him 
Our dearest and our best! 


A little while, and we who here remain 

Shall meet our loved and cherished friend again,— 
Shall meet to part no more; 

And as we follow in his shining way, 

We think of him in his bright home, and say, 
* Not lost, but gone before.” 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


QUERIES. 

81. How is it we go on sinning after being ‘‘ born of 
God” ? and yet we are told in 1 John iii. 9, that we 
‘* cannot sin.”—R. R. 

32. What is signified by the parable of the barren 
fig tree ?—EvNIcE. 

88. Where can I meet with a poem which brings in 
natural phenomena as proving the existence of God ? 
I forget the first line, but two lines near the end are,— 

“ And red Vesuvius’ fiery flame 
Would hurl the falsehood back.” 
I have been looking for this poem since last July, and 
cannot find it.— EvNIcE. 

34. ‘*The kingdom of God :” what does this phrase 
mean in Luke xiii. 18 ?—AN INQUIRER. 

85. Will some kind person tell me the best preventive 
of idleness and hasty temper ?—Manrle. 
36. How can I & sure I am a Christian? Some- 
times, when I think of Jesus, I feel great peace and | 
love; and then, again, I generally feel afraid or | 
ashamed to mention the name of Jesus to others, which 
I think I ought todo. While I am thus, all cannot be 
right with me. Sometimes I think I cannot be a 

Christian at all.—ELEANoR. 


Nores. 


15. Forciveness.—First read John iii. 16. Now if 


we have gone to God with a believing heart, and have 
asked Him to forgive us our sins for Jesus Christ’s sake, 


| then it is want of faith if we do not believe that He has 
| forgiven them. We must simply take Christ at his 
| word.—W. C. B. 

| 18. Dancrnc.—Suppose dancing among a few friends 
is not in itself a sin, do you not find that indulging in 
it makes you long to do so more publicly? And if you 
do this, are you not — to lay out money on 
showy, useless dress, which might be spent far mon 
satisfactorily in helping forward some of the many 
good objects now so greatly needing our zeal for their 
support? If you read such accounts as ‘‘ The Gospel 
through the Keyhole,” in the February number of 
Golden Hours, do you not feel that to help to convert ou 
poor sinner, or to clothe one wretched child, would give 
you far more solid pleasure than that derived from 
dancing? Exercise taken in heated rooms and at late 
hours cannot benefit your health in the same way that 
a morning walk in the fresh air would do; while the 
mixed association in public dancing parties, and the 
foolish, trifling conversation indulged in must gradually 
— the mind, and unfit it for the great end of our 

eing. 

It is of the greatest importance for Christians to be 
cheerful, not morose, but we think an even cheerfulness 
is not likely to be increased by dissipation.—P. R. M. 

24, ANSWERS TO PRAYER.—Turn to the following 
texts, and read them in order; they will solve your 
difficulty :—Matt. vi. 33; John ix. 31; Jas. iv. 3, 
—W. C. B. 

25. Luke 1x. 60.—Preaching Christ is more im: 
0 than attending toinferior duties. Burying the 

ead might be done by oo were not called to a high 
position in the church. This seems to be the teaching 
of our Saviour’s remark ; though, possibly, the words 
may be a proverb, and have a somewhat different literal 
meaning.—W. C. B. 

26. DEGREES IN PUNISHMENT.—Read Matt. xvi. 27; 
Luke xii. 47; Rom. ii. 6. The ‘‘ books” mentioned 
in Rev. xx. 12 would be unnecessary if all the ‘‘ dead” 


j bee —— to the same degree of punishment.— 


29. CaRD-PLAYING.—Your letter scarcely needs 4 
reply, as you seem quite convinced of the evil of card- 
playing. But ace you want to be able to argue 
with others on the subject. Reasons against all games 
of chance are abundant. The anti-scriptural recogni- 
tion of chance, the undignified frivolity of the game, 
the loss of temper which invariably attends a card party 


| where money is staked, the temptation to unfairness, 
| the impossibility of glorifying God by taking part ina 


rubber, these are sufficient objections for those who 
desire, whatsoever they do, to do all to the glory of God. 
We printed your letter, and now beg you to ask the 
«sabbath school teachers”” whether they regard their 
Sunday teaching in the same light as their card-playing, 
as a mere pastime.—Ep. 

[Several correspondents have omitted to enclose their 
name and address; their papers, consequently, have 
been laid aside.—Eb. | 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


We continue to receive encouraging letters respecting out 
Magazine, and again tender our thasks to the kind friends 
who are so unwearied in their efforts to extend the circula 
tion of Golden Hours. : 
THE VoLUME FoR 1866 is on sale, price Two Shillings 
| in cloth boards, with gilt title. 
Canvassing Bills may be obtained on application. 
LETTERS TO THE EpiToR aND Books For ReEviE¥ 
| may be addressed, ‘‘ Editor of GotpEN Hovrs,”-Office d 
| Publication, 24, Paternoster Row, London. 
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